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AMONG THE TRADES. 



HOLIDAY business has absorbed the atten- 
tion of the greater part of th9 people for 
some time. Indeed there are branches of 
business where the entire year seems but 
one long preparation for Christmas and the holidays. 
As soon as the shreds and scraps of the Christmas 
trees are put out of the way, and the odd lots of 
left over goods can be gotten in order stock taking 
begins, and manufacturers and merchants are busy 
trying ta«gee how they stand with their profit and 
loss. ^ 

The year all in all will doubtless show a fair 
profit ; and as the spring advances business men are 
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confident that prospects will be still brighter, and 
that 1887 will show a much more healthful financial 
condition than has of late been known. 

When political wire pullers will for their own 
benefit tamper with the prosperity of a people, and 
by their ill-advised and often bungling attempts at 
tariff reform, jeopardize the industries of a nation, 
there is reason for considerable apprehension. It is 
to be hoped that some sensible action may be taken 
during the present session of Congress or the subject 
be let alone altogether. 
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A patent has lately been granted on an improve- 
ment in the method of laying hard wood floors, by 
which plan a thin floor, i.e., three-eighths thick, like 
wood carpet, can be laid and blind-nailed just the 
same as a regular one inch or seven-eighth inch 
matched floor. The construction of these floors is 
very simple, as the floors are sawed to the right 
thickness and length to suit the design; and then 
run over a very fine circular saw, making a groove of 
one twenty-second of an inch in width, and one 
quarter inch deep, so that a perforated metal tongue 
one half inch wide fits tightly into the groove ; the 
holes in the metal tongue being cut oblong across, 
leaves them partly exposed, the workman can then 
easily see where to put the nails, which are driven 
diagonally through the slot hole in the tongue through 
the lower part of the grooved edge of the thin board 
into the floor below. The next piece of flooring is 
forced over that, covering the exposed half of the 
metal tongue and the nail head, that piece nailed the 
same wa\ and so on, until the whole floor is covered, 
thereby making a solid floor without the thousands of 
putty holes which very materially mar the beauty of 
the thin parquetry put down in the ordinary way, 
that is, nailed through the top. Another great ad- 
vantage is, the nails being driven in diagonally can- 
not possibly draw out by the swelling and shrinking 
of the wood, making the edges of the board uneven, 
which must occur to a greater or less extent when 
nails are driven in straight from the top, as in the 
aforesaid wood carpet or thin floors. 

Architects and those who appreciate really good 
work, will be particularly well pleased with this new 
method, as there are 60 many cases where a thick 
(seven-eighths) floor cannot be put down to advantage, 
and they have, in order not to be obliged to use the 
wood carpet, (or thin parquetry nailed through the 
top) specified three-eighths or one-half inch matched 
flooring. But in working this so much of the wood 
is used up to make the tongue of sufficient strength 
that there is very little wood left above it for dress- 
ing down and for wear, and should it become neces* 
sary to plane it off a second time, there would be 
little more than the thickness of paper left. By using 
the iron tongue there is absolutely no waste of mate- 
rial, the groove being so small that it leaves almost as 
much thickness of wood on the top of the thin floor 
as is usually left in working the ordinary thick 
(seven-eighth) flooring. 

Although the idea was suggested through the 
difficulty of making first class work in thin floors or 
wood carpet, it is equally adapted to thick floors. 
Take the u&ual seven-eighth inch floor; there is 
generally but one-quarter of an inch left on the top 
for wearing ; the rest of the thickness (five eighths) 
being used up in tongue and groove. Now in 
public buildings, large stores, etc., where the traffic is 
constant, it takes bat a few years to wear through 
this one-quarter inch of wood, but in using the patent 
iron tongue, the five-eighth inch thickness will be 
where it belongs, " on the top," besides being more 
firmly held in place, as the workmen so often break 
off the wood tongues, the thin hard wood splitting 
very easily, and the edges become uneven ; this can- 
not happen with the new method of laying. One 
other advantage is, that should there be a slight 
shrinkage it will hug the tongue closer, as the iron 
will not shrink, and a wooden tongue is apt to do so 
and leave it loose in the groove. 

Since hard wood (or parquet) floors have come 
into pretty general use, there is necessarily far more 
judgment and better taste displayed in the selections 
of patterns ; the elaborately cut up and highly col- 
ored floors are things of the past, or selected only by 
those who have not given the subject proper thought. 
A floor should have a solid, substantial appearance 
and should be finished in such a manner that one 
feels perfectly safe in walking over it, and not ex- 
perience the sensation of stepping on a mirror. 

Appended are a few sensible patterns made by 
Mr. Charles Butcher, of Boston, patentee of the 
metal-tongued flooring alluded to. 



Among the most popular of window draperies 
are the various styles of Madras good6. The beauty 
and variety of these fabrics would surprise those who 
have been in the habit of seeing the few of the 
ordinary patterns that have been used for the past 
few seasons. Mr. William Robertson, 119 Frank- 
lin Street, has in his warerooms without doubt the 
choicest and most extensive assortment of Madras 
curtain goods in the city. He makes a specialty of 
these goods, and in some hundreds of samples there 
are no two that are exactly alike. Some of the colors 
are exquisitely blended, being as soft and artistic as 
those in an old India shawl. The more elegant 
styles have dado borders. They are very wide and 
long, and may be allowed to hang straight from the 
poles or are looped back upon either side of the 
window. It is quite the custom where houses are 
near the street, especially on the lower floors, to use 
the curtains as a shade without any looping, and 
leave the blinds undrawn. The charming combina- 



•■*'■■ • *s 
tion of color in some of these new styles make them 
particularly desirable for this style of draping. The 
prevailing tints are dull soft shades of red, blue, 
olive and rose. Considerable, yellow is seen, some 
lemon color and white draperies being unusually 
desirable. Old red and olive are also very attractive, 
and blue and bronze as well. In addition to this 
curtain stock Mr. Robertson has a line of table covers 
in embroidery and tinsel that are deserving of more 
than passing mention. There are also table scarfs, 
bureau scarfs, mats and various decorative access- 
ories at once elegant and artistic as well as useful and 
durable. Squares of fine plush are finished in tinsel 
fringe and embroidery, also in soft floss silk and 
ecru linen. To attempt to describe all of these 
novelties would be a hopeless task. Among the 
many may be noted table or bureau scarfs with heavy 




The above is a device by a prominent upholsterering 
firm for a lambrequin with drapery accessories. The 
surface of the lambrequin is of opaque figured silk, which 
may be varied in effect by semi-transparent insertions of 
Surah silks, which become effective where the lambrequin 
overlaps the sash, thus allowing the light to play on and 
through it, and giving radiance to the wreathed and 
threaded blue silken scarf with falling ends— a prominent 
feature of the design— relieving with flowing folds the 
hardness of the outline. The freedom of the upper drap- 
ery comes into contrast with the moresque borders of the 
curtain or portiere. The whole is well balanced and ar- 
ranged, and the general effect is pleasing. Where win- 
dows reach up to the cornices, the reduction of light by 
lambrequins as well as by curtain folds, has an enriching 
effect on a bright colored room. 
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lace borders covered with gold tinsel embroidery, 
very effective and pretty. These goods are remark- 
able for their choice colors, novel and attractive de- 
signs and moderate prices. 



There are numbers of folding beds in market, 
for all of which points of excellence are claimed. A 
genuine novelty in construction or finish seems 
difficult to find. The "Good Luck" parlor mantel 
bed is therefore attracting considerable attention, 
both from its unique principles and its apparently 
practical working. It is so arranged that the bed 
may be drawn out and be entirely independent of the 
mantel. It turns down upon strong rockers, and as 
the rockers receive it from the moment of its first 
turning there is none of the lifting that is such an 
obJSJcUon in all ordinary beds of this class. ' When 
resting upon the rockers the foot and head boards 
are turned down, and the bed is complete. A desir- 
able way of using this bed is to roll it out a short 
distance, then turn it, and set the head exactly under 
the middle of the mantel. This gives a sense of 
snugness and finish that is very acceptable to persons 
of taste. There is another style of bed that hinges to 
a frame and lets down without being disconnected 
from the mantel supports. These two patterns are 
so arranged that a mantel drapery covers and con- 
ceals the bed. The frames are hooked securely to 
the base board, but can be detached when necessary. 
These styles are manufactured by Mr. Hebmon W. 
Ladd, 134 Richmond Street, Boston. 



Inlaid floors are less a luxury than a necessity 
with the present style of furnishings. Among the 
best patterns and most reliable methods of manu- 
facture, the designs and processes of Mr. L. R. Hart- 
ung, 4i2 East Twenty -third Street, deserve attention. 
Mr. Hartung tells us that walnut, oak and mahogany 
are the most popular woods for flooring, and that 
plain, simple patterns are altogether preferred to 
those that are complicated or have perspective effects. 
Somewhat larger pieces are employed than hereto- 
fore, and many of the best samples of work show 
two shades of a single sort of wood. A natural oak 
and the same wood in antique finish are used to- 
gether and are in high favor. There are combina- 
tions of natural and antique oak and mahogany that 
are also attractive. 



The folding bed has become a permament insti- 
tution. Some beds are popular for their compact- 
ness, others for their ease of management and gen- 
eral convenience, while a few ar.e apparently in 
demand because of their ugliness. It is a relief in 
view of these facts to examine a bed that is in favor 
not alone for its comfort and general practical ex- 
cellence, but for its intrinsic beauty and artistic 
finish. Messrs. Sidney Squires & Co., 267 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass., are manufacturing beds of 
which the above is substantially true. These beds 
come in various styles of cover and frame, the 
general design and arrangement being practically the 
same in all. The bed may be closed or folded up 
during the day, making a sofa which is especially com- 
fortable and luxurious. There is a space under the 
seat for bedding, and room is left in the back edge 
for ventilation. They have various styles of cover- 
ing, plush, silk, terry, hair cloth and brocatelle. Some 
of the covers of crimped plush are especially desira- 
ble, as they will not wrinkle by using. In all re- 
spects they are thoroughly good, being handsome, 
substantial and altogether easy for the tired occu- 
pant. 

* 
* * 

A perfectly arranged, practical and easily 
managed open grate fire is one of the luxuries of life, 
and one which it is not always possible to obtain. 
The Murdock Parlor Grate Co., 18 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., appear to have solved the problem of 
the successful management of grates and grate fires. 
Their designs are tasteful and elegant, the workman- 
ship of a high order and the materials used of the 
best. The adjustment shows a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the principles of heating, and the general 
plan is excellent. The Beacon grate is plain and 
neat, with handsome front facing of Trenton tile. 
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The curtain or blower is ornamental when drawn 
down, and when not in use is thrown back entirely 
out of the way. This is a great advantage, as a 
blower is always an annoyance and almost impossible 
to handle when hot. The cost of one of these grates 
would be saved in a short time by the use of this 
arrangement, as carpets, floor and woodwork are 
hopelessly destroyed by setting the ordinary blower 
down or being compelled to drop it, while hot, upon 
whatever object stands in the way. 

The Windsor Grate is a low priced, handsome 
and convenient style, and the English slow combus- 
tion grate and fireplace are among the desirable pat- 
terns. A " Hub " grate is in favor. It has wide ex- 
panding sides and narrow back ; its radiation is excel- 
lent. A fireplace and mantel combined U much ad- 
mired. It has brass and iron and quaint tile designs. 
The "Franklin," "Kensington," ^ Half Low," and 
several other styles are attractive. A fireplace, with 
crane and swinging grate, is very pretty and artistic. 
In addition to grates there are tile in brass and iron, 
extra castor grates for hard and soft coal, andirons 
in all sorts of elegant patterns, fire sets, 6hovel, tongs 
and poker, brass fenders in various pretty styles, 
screens, wood baskets, brushes, bellows, 6park 
screens, gas logs, coal hods, summer pieces and all 
fittings belonging to the making and managing of fire- 
places and grates. 



New furniture is interesting to all classes of per- 
sons and novelties in style are constantly being 
brought out. A visit to the manufactory and ware- 
rooms of Messrs. F. Mohr & Co., No. 50 Elizabeth 
Street, N. Y., is interesting as showing a most excel- 
lent and varied assortment of fine parlor and cabinet 
furniture. Especially attractive are new hall stands 
in antique oak, mahogany, cherry and walnut. A 
very desirable style has a mirror in triangular form, 
the square top being divided diagonally, one half 
being the mirror, the other filled in with a panel of 
richly carved wood. Another style has a mirror fill- 
ing about two-thirds of the square top, the remaining 
space being occupied by a new moon, with the face 
of the " man in the moon " clearly cut in relief. A 
charming style is shown with octagon mirror of bev- 
eled plate glass, and below it a panel with a spider's 
web carved upon it, the spider crouched in the mid- 



dle, and the too confident fly in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Nearly all of the present styles of hall stands 
have seats, and are very elegant and stylish. Some 
most attractive parlor suites are shown. Complete 
suites have seven pieces, a tete, arm chair, window 
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chair, parlor chair, fancy chair, patent rocker, and a 
semi-divan, called by courtesy a corner chair, but in 
reality a miniature lounge with back and one arm and 
a seat nearly twice the length of a chair seat from 
arm to arm. The frames are richly carved and the 
covers are of brocatelle or plush, according to fancy. 
Some suites have wood top rails, carved and polished, 
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others have all-over stuff tops, no 
wood being visible. An extremely 
pretty divan just sent to the show- 
room has an oval back, with uphol- 
stered middle piece, the frame hand- 
somely carved and polished. The 
arms are of flat spindle work ; the 
seat is very tastefully upholstered, 
and the entire design is elegant and 
artistic. An arm chair to match the 
divan is also shown. Other novel 
and equally attractive patterns are 
among the choice wares that are con- 
stantly been turned out. The entire 
stock is characterized by excel- 
lent taste and the most thorough 
finish, making furniture at once dur- 
able, handsome and in accord with 
the present ideas of high art in fur- 
nishings. 

# * 

* 

Great interest has been taken of 
late in wood carving. It is always 
attractive and is an important item 
in all decorative furniture finishes. 
The New England Decorating 
Machine Co., 632 Harrison Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., is showing some un- 
usually fine specimens of wood carv- 
ing. There are panels, moldings and 
finishing strips of various widths and 
qualities and in the different popular 
woods. These carvings are valuable 
alike to the trade, for which purpose 
they are manufactured, or to the 
amateur, who can with a very 6mall 
amount of ingenuity, some strips of 
carved wood and a few tacks, make 
many very ornamental and useful ar- 
ticles. The advance in the art of 
making this class of goods is truly 
wonderful. Almost any width of 
molding or panel may be had, and 
the patterns are as varied as they 
are graceful and attractive. The ad- 
vantage of having this class of work done to order is 
well understood by manufacturers, and many of them 
are doing away with their carving, departments, 
where such work has heretofore been done. The 
perfection of finish, the correct reproductions of the 
most delicate flowers, leaves and fruits, are among 
the marvels of modern machinery, and the results 
must be seen and examined to be fully appreciated. 



The decorated window shade, which retains its 
popularity throughout the smaller cities and large 
towns of the country, has been vastly improved ar- 
tistically during the past few years, and those that 
are now given to the public are certainly as com- 
mendable and worthy of attention as lithographed or 
hand painted work upon curtain material can be 
made. Among the most noticeable of the many var- 
ieties that are upon the market the stock of F. J. 
Kloes <fc Co. calls for rather more than ordinary 
notice, for it is made up of a selection of patterns 
striking yet unobtrusive, adapted to the ornamentation 
of a window without the crudeness of line that we re- 
member shocked our undeveloped boyhood taste. The 
two designs shown upon this page are good examples 
of the character of the patterns, the tracing is shown 
admirably, but the original is livened by a powdering 
of crystals in various colors that imparts a brilliancy 
and brightness that unquestionably attracts a large 
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and widespread patronage. The floral borders as in- 
dicated here are probably among the most popular, 
though some are elaborated by the introduction of a 
vignette bearing a landscape or glimpse at the sea, or 
some suggestive bit of scenery that is quite pictu- 
resque and pleasing. Messrs. Kloes & Co.'s address 
will be found elsewhere, and a personal examination 
of their stock will give more information concerning 
shades than we can possibly impart. 



At this season, more than at any other, possibly, 
changes in business are made that necessitate the re- 
tirement of some active worker in the firm. Such a 
change has taken place in the management of the 
furniture and upholstery department of Messrs. 
Oliver McClintock & Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. A. B. 
Fowler has resigned his position and the firm is now 
in the field searching for a suitable successor to that 
gentleman. 

Leaky roofs are among the most exasperating of 
all household annoyances. However much time and 
money may be spent in looking for the leak the 
chances are that it will not be found, and the next 
time it rains the trouble will begin again. Messrs. E. 
Van Noorden & Co. 383 Harrison Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., are proprietors of a patent metallic shingle 
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which they are manufacturing for the trade. This is 
one of the most seusible of inventions. The shingles 
are corrugated and are so arranged that one set of 
ridges in the upper shingle laps over upon a corres- 
ponding set in the shingle below it. They are abso- 
lutely storm proof when properly set, are a perfect 
protection from sparks that fly from forest fires or 
from passing trains, are almost indestructible from 
any natural causes, and will, it is claimed, conduct 
lightning to the ground with perfect safety, if proper 
connections are made by wire or copper strip con- 
ductors to a depth where moisture is always found. 
In addition to the shingles this house manufactures 
sheet iron roofing, crimped and corrugated iron 
siding sheeting and ceiling fire proof doors and shut- 
ters, in sheet iron as well as in boiler plate iron. 
Metalic and glass skylights are also specialties of this 
house. Their skylight is provided with drainage 
pipe, whereby the condensation is carried outside, 
thereby avoiding the unpleasant drip so often met 
with in ventilated roofs. Patent cap ventilators for 
mills, warehouses, factories, etc., are also among 
their leading articles, as well as chimney tops of var- 
ious improved patterns. Fire proof cement and roof- 
ing paint, nails and iron supplies for plumbers are 
numbered among the articles in their catalogue. 



Mark M. Pomeroy ("Brick") has really suc- 
ceeded in closing a contract with completely respon- 
sible parties in England for the 
completion of his great enterprise, 
the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tun- 
nel, five miles long, through the 
backbone of the continent in Colo- 
rado. It opens the way to hundreds 
of rich mines and also to direct rail- 
way route from Denver due we6t to 
California. It is a most important en- 
terprise in which " Brick " and over 
3,600 other persons of his personal 
friends are interested, and into 
which they have put millions of dol- 
lars, which we hope will prove a 
rich investment. 



Heating and ventilation are 
among the subjects that imperative- 
ly demand the attention of all who 
would live wisely and well. To be 
burned on one side and half frozen 
on the other, as one is certain to be 
in most of the rooms in our dwell- 
ings, is productive of not only ser- 
ious discomfort but positive danger 
to health. Cold is a temporary par- 
alysis of mind and body to many 
persons, and the low temperature of 
the system is the cause of many of 
the ailments of delicate children. 
To warm a room thoroughly with an 
even temperature in all parts of it 
without draught or current of air. 
has been one of the most difficult 
problems for architects and furnish- 
ers to solve. 

The Raymond Furnace and 
Manufacturing Co. have, how- 
ever, arrived as nearly at the cor- 
rect solution of it as we are likely 
to see for some time to come. Their 
principle of construction is such that 
while the hot air is constantly 
thrown out from the surface of the 
stove the cold air from the bottom 
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of the room, all thrown about the floors, is drawn 
into the heater, and is rapidly warmed and passes off 
as hot air. Thus the circulation is never permitted 
to stop for a single moment, but is steady and con- 
tinuous, no chilly currents being experienced, and 
no cold on one side and heat on the other. If objection 
is urged to the use of the air in the lower portion of 
the room, it is only necessary to say that during its 
passage through the heated flues it is purified of all 
dampness, if any such exist, and well dried, and 
indeed for this purpose alone this fashion of heating 
is invaluable. 

In addition to the floor supply there are arrange- 
ments for the free admission of outside air to the 
flues. In most cases the two systems are used to the 
best advantage in combination, or even without the 
out-of-door supply pipe the lowering of a window, 
the merest trifle, will give all of the air that is ne- 
cessary. 

The new patterns which are the specialties of the 
Raymond Company include that known as the " Fire 
on the Hearth," which is endorsed by scientific au- 
thorities as combining the best principles for heating 
and ventilating in the most practical and simple 
form. One of these heaters, the No. 18, is now in use 
in the business office of The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher, and gives the most perfect satisfaction. 

A glance at the sectional plan shown on this page 
will indicate the working of this system. 



The employment of terra cotta in both inside 
and outside decoration has very appreciably increased 
during the past few years, and now its beauty and its 
rich effect is very readily and very widely acknowl- 
edged. The production of artistic panels and of or- 
namental pieces of all kinds, pediments, capitals, etc., 
by the Boston Terra Cotta Company, is probably 
greatly more varied and more beautiful than that of 
any other New England concern. Its decorative ar- 
ticles are sent widely over the country, and applied 
to. many of the noticeable buildings. The panel 
shown upon this page is from this company and was 
shipped recently to Canada, as one of a number of 

San els in the Perth County Court House, Stratford, 
ntario, of which George F. Durand is the architect. 
The material of this panel is red terra cotta and its 
base line is fifteen feet long. 



The creosote stains made by Sam'l Cabot, of 
Boston, for interiors, were gotten up with the idea of 
obtaining a set of stains in various colors, which 
could take the place of paint, not only by imitating 
the different woods, cherry, mahogany, etc., but also 
by furnishing colors like old gold, peacock green, 
grays, etc. All these stains enhance the beauty of 
the grain of the wood, as well as to color it and the 
cheaper woods, like cypress, pine, hemlock, etc., 
give some very striking effects. 



Messrs. Theo. Hoffstatter & Co. are show- 
ing some exceedingly elegant furniture. The spec- 
ialty of this firm is Turkish and all over stuff furni- 
ture. There are charmingly comfortable looking 
lounges in plain as well as rich and costly coverings, 
some choice tapestries and fine embroideries being 
especially noticeable. These are used as the seats 
for chairs or divans. The present fashion is such 
that elegant single pieces are in demand, and squares 
of rare embroidery or other fine goods are used for 
the middle of the seat. If it is a divan that is being 
made up, it is considered more desirable to make the 
back and arms of some other stuff. Fine velour or 
plain plush is often selected for such purposes. Very 
choice chairs are made with carved frames and 
stuffed seats. Some of the tapestries are exceedingly 
fine, being accurately copied from rare old speci- 
mens, with the shading and general effect so perfect- 
ly reproduced that the eye might be easily deceived. 
Especially attractive are the large easy chairs, with 
their luxurious cushions, wide spreading arms and 
exquisitely tasteful finish of fringe and looped 
draperies. 



MB8SBS. Booth & Riesteb, 29 Pearl Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., are turning out some exceptionally 



fine stained glass work. A single panel standing in the 
show window of a large business house in that city is 
the objective point of an admiring group, that ever 
changing, is yet there at all hours of the day and 
evening. This panel is there on exhibition by re- 
quest. It is designed for a memorial window in the 




DESIGN FOR GLASS PANEL, MADE BY THE CRYSTALLOTYPE 
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English Lutheran Church at Canton, Ohio. There are 
three panels, the window being twenty-one feet high 
at the central point and sixteen feet wide at the base. 
The design is three Gothic panels, filled in with opal 
glass at tne top to form a single Gothic. 

The coloring and patterns of this notable work 
are worthy of the highest praise. A stroll through 
Messrs. Booth & Riester's warerooms revealed a 
wealth of choice designs and also brought out the 



statement that more stained glass is being used in 
private houses than ever before. Transoms, hall win- 
dows, outer and inner doors, library and vestibule 
decoration are demanding more and more stained 
glass every season. Screens, lamps, frames, lanterns 
and various ornamental and artistic fragments are 
piled up in all sorts of odd corners until it 
seems that there is no further room in 
which to place them. The processes of 
manufacture are especially interesting 
and were conducted with the utmost pre- 
cision and skill, every separate piece of 
glass being cut by pattern and the entire 
design set according to the drawings, with 
the leaden bars between, after which they 
are carefully soldered together. The new 
styles of glass are very attractive, especially 
those in deep red and opal, with finely 
crimped surfaces. 

* * 

* 

The uses of rubber are manifold and 
with every season valuable novelties in this 
useful material are introduced. The Gutta 
Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
corner Warren and Church Streets, N. Y. 
City, has in stock many new and interesting 
articles made from this useful staple. The 
value of rubber mats of various sorts is 
more fully appreciated every year. Build- 
ings of all kinds are adopting them ; public 
ana private houses are demanding them. 
They are durable, inexpensive — afl things 
considered — and are absolute safeguards 
against slipping. The new patterns are 
ornamental, being very finely finished and 
cut in most artistic shapes. Medallion 
heads are stamped on them and various 
plaque and ornamental figures. The regu- 
lar standard corrugated matting is furnished in ex- 
cellent quality and in all of the most popular and 
practical widths and sizes. There are also perforated 
and diamond mats and some novel and fanciful de- 
signs that are certain to be popular as soon as they 
are generally introduced. 



Mr. Chas. H. Gillespie, Jr., and Mr. Louis G. Gil- 
lespie have been admitted as partners in the business 
of Chas. H. Gillespie, which will hereafter be con- 
tinued under the name of Chas. H. Gillespie & Sons. 




SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE OPEN STOVE "FIRE ON THE HEARTH," 
MANUFACTURED BY THE RAYMOND FURNACE AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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